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PRIZE OFFERS FOR MANUSCRIPTS. 








The prize offer for manuscripts is one of the 
prominent features of literary life to-day. Such 
offers are of four kinds. First, there is the 
unconditional prize offer which promises a 
prize to the best manuscript submitted, while 
the other manuscripts submitted will be either 
returned to their authors or bought at a fair 
price. Secondly, there is the unconditional 
prize offer which differs from that just de- 
scribed in that unsuccessful manuscripts become 
the property of the publisher. Thirdly, there 
is the conditional prize offer which requires 
that all who submit manuscripts shall be sub- 
seribers for the publication managing the com- 
petition, but which stipulates that unsuccessful 
manuscripts shall remain the property of the 
authors, to be bought by the editor or not, as 
he sees fit. Lastly, there is the conditional 
prize offer which makes a similar requirement, 
so far as subscription goes, and in addition 


stipulates that all eiaaaliie submitted shall 
become the property of the publisher. 

It may be said without the slightest hesita- 
tion that the author who submits a manuscript 
in a competition of the fourth kind injures him- 
self and other writers and helps a grasping 
publisher. The publisher who proposes such a 
scheme is playing a sharp and foxy game. He 
means, in the first place, to get enough sub- 
scription fees to pay his prizes with, and per- 
haps a good many more. His prizes, therefore, 
are really paid by the unsuccessful ones among 
the competitors. In addition, the publisher 
gets for nothing a quantity of manuscripts, 
some of them almost as good as the one to 
which the prize is awarded, and the contribu- 
tors, except the prize winner, get nothing for 
their labor. A competition of this kind is a 
literary lottery and bunco game combined, and 
the common sense of any writer should teach 
him to keep out of it. 

The conditional prize offer which does not 
stipulate that all manuscripts submitted shall 
become the property of the publisher may be 
called a literary lottery without the bunco game 
attachment. As in the case just cited, the 
publisher means to get subscriptions enough to 
pay the cost of his prizes, and as many more as 
possible. Each competitor, therefore, practi- 
cally contributes toward a fund which is to 
become the property of the one who produces 
a manuscript that is adjudged better than the 
other manuscripts sent in. It is not quite fair. 
perhaps, to call the scheme a lottery, since the 
competition is rather a contest of skill than one 
of chance, but the element of chance really 
enters into it, since no two judges will ever 
agree exactly as to the relative merit of two 
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manuscripts. The publisher who makes such 
an offer cannot be accused of dowble dealing. 
An author must decide for himself whether it 
is worth his while practically to pay a fee for 
a chance of submitting a manuscript in compe- 
tition for a prize, with the assurance that if he 
fails to surpass all his competitors, he will get 
his manuscript back and have a periodical sent 
to him for a year in exchange for his sub- 
scription. 

The unconditional prize offer of the second 
kind is almost as bad as the corresponding con- 
ditional offer, the only difference being that, as 
no subscription entrance fee is charged, the 
publisher has to pay the prize money himself, 
and simply gets a hundred or more manuscripts 
for the price of possibly two or three. No 
sensible writer will ever enter a competition of 
this kind. 

The only prize offer against which no objec- 
tion can be raised from a business point of 
view is the unconditional offer which stipulates 
that the ownership of unsuccessful manuscripts 
shall remain vested in their authors. Such 
offers as those of the Mew York Herald, 
the Kouth’s Companion, and the Bacheller syndi- 
sate are fair and square, and the successful 


competitors in such a contest get far better pay 
for their manuscripts than they could get in 
any other way. The unsuccessful competitors 
lose nothing, and they have an equal chance 
with the rest. It may fairly be doubted 
whether such offers do much to stimulate 
literary activity, at least so far as the pro- 
duction of anything of real value is concerned, 
but they may do something toward encouraging 
new writers, and they give the old writers some 
incentive to work and a better opportunity for 
the disposal of manuscripts on hand than they 
otherwise would have. 

While to prize offers of this one class there 
is no objection on business grounds, some 
people object to them on moral grounds, with 
how much reason each must determine for 
himself. There are those who think that striv- 
ing for a prize is unhealthy emulation, and that 
the disappointment of the many is not com- 
pensated for by the success of the few. Such 
objections, however, are as valid against prize 
contests of every kind as they are in this 
special case, and for that matter life itself is a 
prize contest, in which there are many dis- 
appointed and few win great rewards. 

Edward L. Martin. 


Syracusg, N. Y. 





EDITORS’ RESPONSIBILITY FOR MANUSCRIPTS. 


The Burlington Hawkeye, which Bob Bur- 
dette made famous, keeps this paragraph stand- 
ing above its editorial columns : — 


The editor of the Hawkeye will not undertake to return re- 
jected manuscript. All contributions must be sent with this 
understanding. 


As a matter of fact, the editor of the Hawé- 
eye is not so mean as this paragraph would 
make him out to be. He has been known to 
return rejected manuscripts. In all probability 
he makes it a rule to return such manuscripts 
in case return postage is enclosed, and keeps 


the paragraph standing only to avoid responsi- 


bility in case a manuscript is lost. An editor 


must indeed be contemptible who would throw 
into the waste basket a manuscript duly accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope 
for its return, if it proves unavailable, and the 
editor of the Hawkeye is not sucha man. He 
lays himself open to misjudgment, however, by 
printing such an announcement. He could 
accomplish his end in a much better way, by 
printing a paragraph like that, for instance, 
which the Mew York Recorder carries regu- 
larly on its editorial page, and which reads as 
follows :— 

As far as possible, rejected communications will be returned 


if so desired and stated, and stamps are enclosed, but any ob- 
ligation to do so is expressly disavowed. 
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The Mew York Sun passes by the question 
of responsibility, by saying : — 
If our friends who favor us with manuscripts for publication 


with to have rejected articles returned, they must in all cases 
send stamps for that purpose. 


How much better this is than the Mew York 
Herald’s curt sentence : — 

Rejected communications will not be returned. 

The Boston Globe goes a step farther than 
most of its contemporaries on the return post- 
age question. Here is the warning that it 
prints every day: — 


Manuscripts sent to the G/ode will not be considered unless 
return postage is enclosed. 
Typewritten copy will always have the preference. 


The Boston Herald disavows responsibility 
for unsolicited communications in the follow- 
ing standing paragraph :— 

The Herald is not responsible for the preservation of manu- 
script sent without solicitation to this office. 

I should like to have some lawyer among the 
readers of THE WRITER tell me whether the 
daily publication of this paragraph legally re- 
lieves the Herald from the responsibility of 
paying for a manuscript submitted to it for sale 
and lost by the editor. The question is a very 
interesting one, and an important one to writers. 

Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 





MY RECORD OF MANUSCRIPTS. 





The writer who is striving to evolve from his 
inner consciousness (as many seem to be do- 
ing!) acomplicated form for keeping track of 
the incoming and outgoing of manuscripts is 
invited to cast his eye over the form herewith 
shown, and to adopt, at least, its simplicity. 

I use a blank-book which, when open, offers 
space equivalent to a full page of THE WRITER, 
ruled as indicated by this reproduction from one 
of its leaves : — 


and records supplementing the information 
given by the mere dates. Usually I need not 
employ it; but in such a case as noted on line 
of Comfort entry, I write in explanation, to the 
effect that manuscripts are never returned by 
this paper; and three months having elapsed, | 
take the privilege they suggest, and “use the 
matter elsewhere.” Cold Comfort, you think? 

These are real entries, and show the vicissi. 
tudes of this little story; twenty-eight ‘cents in 





| HOW I BECAME 


Written June 15, 1894. 


A REPORTER. 
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MS. RETURNED. | 
June 19, 1894 S. S. McClure Syndicate. June 30. | 
July 16, “ Lippincott's. July 31. | 
July 31, “ Arthur's Home Magazine. Sept. 28. 
Sept. 28, “ Comfort. ( Prize Comp. ) “Tt never came back!” 
Jan. 27, 1895. Golden Days. (Duplicate Copy.) Feb. 22. 
Feb. 23, “ New York Mercury. Feb. 26. 
Feb. 27, “ Youth's Companion. 


(No drawings. ) 




















The left-hand page is the one shown, the stamps spent thus far—true, but look at the 
opposite page being reserved for explanations returns! If not large, they are frequent. 
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I own a dating-stamp (cost forty cents ), and 
with this I “dab” the “ Sent” and “ Returned” 
dates, as required. Absence of a date at the 
right-hand side shows the manuscript still en 
route. Absence of a left-hand date indicates 
its presence in your own desk—or should. 
Looking through these pages, if I discover such 
a case as that last mentioned, | immediately 
remedy the wrong being done my brain-child — 
I “ push it along,” always presupposing it to be 
a good thing. 


Returning to the “Record.” I have tried 


many in several years’ mailing of numerous 
manuscripts — didn’t you know you really could 
in a way make up in quantity what is lacking in 
quality ? — and have finally adopted this as the 
most satisfactory, all-around method for the pur- 
pose. The titles occur in the same relative 
place all through the book. There is only one 
to a page, and space is plenty for all needs. 
Most people are afraid of wasting paper in this 
connection, it seems to me. Paper is cheap: 
use it. Clifton S. Wady. 


SomMERVILLE, Mass. 





THE ART OF SHORT-STORY WRITING. 


That certain principles of the literary art may 
be taught in text-books and in schools is begin- 
ning to be generally recognized. Genius can- 
not be put into a blockhead, of course, nor can 
a divine poet be made to order out of a limping 
verse-maker, but any writer with talent may be 
taught to use his talent to the best advantage, 
and by proper direction from a master in writ- 
ing his road to literary success may be short- 
ened and made smooth. Literary technique has 


its rules and principles as well as musical tech- 


nique. There is no reason why they cannot 
be set down in a text-book, so that what writers 
until now have had to learn by observation and 
experience may be learned hereafter by direct 
study in the scientific way. 

Newcomer in his “English Composition” 
made a helpful and important innovation, with 
his idea in mind: He laid down some useful 
principles, and his book should certainly be in 
the hands of every writer who wants to make 
rapid progress toward doing the best literary 
work. Now, we have another book,* by a 





* How To Writs Fiction. 
— i 


Especially the art of short-sto 
oe gems of instruction after the Frenc 


157 PP. — russia, $5.00. New 
York: Charles Te Dillinghase 


writer who modestly omits his name from 
the title-page, but whose work shows that he is 
able to write instructively of the subject of 
which he treats. “How to Write Fiction” 
does not pretend to “insure literary success 
after ten short lessons”; it simply aims to 
formulate some of the chief rules for story-writ- 
ing, and to illustrate them by quotations from 
fiction of acknowleged excellence. 

The author recognizes the fact that many 
people still believe that any attempt to reduce 
the art of fiction to rules and a system is auda- 
cious andridiculous. ‘The very word ‘ rules,’” 
he says, “is hateful to the truly literary soul. 
To reveal the fact that the grand climax is a 
trick, and style may be a clever catching of 
phrases, seems perfidy of the rankest type, even 
if such a culpable revelation is a possibility in 
the very nature of things.” His defence for 
venturing to offer a general guide for the suc- 
cessful practice of the gentlest of arts, he bases 
on the fact that “circumstances have made him 
conscious of the needs of a number of modest, 
though eager, beginners, and to help them he 
formulated a few principles from such masters 
of the art of short-story writing as Maupassant 
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The enthusiasm with which they received his 
suggestions and rules, and the successful use 
they made of them, led him unwittingly on un- 
til he had written a book,” which is now offered 
to the general public. 

This book, by the way, is a novelty in execu- 
tion, as it is one in design. It is not printed in 
the ordinary way, but has been produced by the 
use of stencil sheets, made by the author him- 
self upon his typewriter, and printed through 
afterward on a cyclostyle. The volume is, 
therefore, an exact reproduction of the author’s 
typewriting, and while it is not so easy to read 
as if it were printed from ordinary type, its 
novelty makes it much more interesting. As 
the first edition, moreover, is limited to one 
hundred numbered copies, — of which that now 
before me is numbered 53,— the work pos- 
sesses interest for collectors, in addition to its 
merits as a helpful and instructive book. 

In his introduction the author argues that the 
fact that Maupassant studied for seven years 
with Flaubert before he began to print at 
all, with the result of a very obvious skill, sug-* 
gests the possibility that others also can learn 
the art of story writing. ‘The young,” he 
says, “can seldom, if ever, attain great and 
permanent success, except by an apprentice- 
ship, either to some master or to the master- 
pieces of literature, for the very reason that 
literature analyzes the emotions, and the emo- 
tions are the last part of ourselves which we 
come to control or understand. In order to 
succeed as a writer, therefore, it becomes 
necessary in the case of the young to study and 
master the psychology of the emotions, and the 
motives of human action. Zola is, perhaps, 
the only one who has formulated the theory 
that the art of fiction must be based on a scien- 
tific study of human nature, but his dicta are 
only what Balzac, and Flaubert, and Mav- 
passant, and the Goncourts thought and said.” 

As an introduction to more practical details, 
the author next summarizes from Zola’s “ Ex- 
perimental Novel” his general theory of the 
relation of scientific study to art. Zola “goes 
out into the world and observes a multitude of 
facts about various people. When he has ob- 
served enough, he takes the facts and puts 
them together into a regularseries. He creates 


characters out of his observations. Each one 
of the facts that has gone to make up a charac- 
ter may be verified. The scientific novel differs 
from poetry in just this, that every fact can be 
verified, while in poetry it is difficult to separate 
the actual from the fanciful.” Zola’s novel “ is 
the carefully arranged report of a multitude of 
experiments, organized and systematized so as 
to show clearly the relations of each part to 
each part.” The scientific method of novel 
writing was never consciously applied until 
Balzac. “No doubt,” says the author of the 
present book, “Zola goes too far in his insist- 
ence upon the novel being treated as pure 
science, for the sove/ itself is pure art, and it 
is only the preparatory study of human nature 
that can be looked upon as pure science. The 
student will realize the necessity of a scientific 
knowledge of human nature at every point. 
He will have to acquire some of it, and no 
doubt will wish to. If he studies a very little, 
he may write a very few short stories; if he 
does more, he can write a larger number of 
stories or a novel; if he does a great deal, he 
can write several scores of short stories or sev- 
eral novels. But after he has written one good 
short story he cannot expect to write another 
unless he has more genuine materia’. 

“ But literary art is something very different 
from literary science. We define art as a 
process of moving people’s emotions, and by 
emotions we mean simply that part of the 
human mind which works spontaneously and 
unconsciously, as distinguished from the con- 
scious, reasoning part of the mind. When 
people read your story they must /ee/ an effect. 
If they feel nothing, there is no art. Personal 
equilibrium is absolutely necessary to the suc- 
cessful writing of fiction. If you cannot con- 
trol your own emotions, you cannot control 
those of anybody else.” 

Coming next to his practical directions, the 
author says: “All short stories may be divided 
into five different classes. They are: (1) Tale, 
a story of adventure or incident of any sort, 
like many of Stevenson’s, or preéminently 
Scott’s or Dumas’; (2) Fable or allegory, a 
tale with a direct moral, like Hawthorne’s 
short stories; (3) Study, in which there is a 
descriptive study of some type, or character, 
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or characteristic, usually in a series, like Miss 
Wilkins’ studies of New England people, or 
Joel Chandler Harris’ studies of Southern 
people, or studies of actors, or studies of senti- 
ment; (4) Dramatic Artifice, a story whose 
value depends on a clever dramatic situation, 
or a dramatic statement of an idea, like Stock- 
ton’s ‘Lady or the Tiger,’ Richard Harding 
Davis’ ‘ Tne Other Woman,’ etc. ; (5 ) Complete 
Drama, like Maupassant’s short stories. 

“The Drama combines all the elements 
found in the other kinds of stories into a single 
effective story. The combination produces a 
new quality, so that this fifth sort of story is 
much more than the mere sweeping into one 
bundle of all the other kinds. 

“In practical study we should begin with the 
Tale, because to be able to tell a plain, straight- 
forward story well is the beginning of the very 
highest art, and the narrative style is verbally 
at the bottom of all story-telling. The Fable is 
less important practically, because the moral 
of a story usually takes care of itself. From 
the Study you learn the descriptive style, next 
to the narrative style the most important to the 
story-teller. The Dramatic Artifice may be left 
out of view until the end of one’s study, because 
it can never be effective until one has mastered 
narrative and description, and then to those 
who have the dramatic instinct it comes natu- 
rally.” 

The author proceeds then to give a general 
outline of the method of writing short stories, 
illustrating his rules by references to the stories 
in Maupassant’s “The Odd Number.” “The 
course of procedure in setting about the writ- 
ing of a short story,” he says, “may be as fol- 
lows: First, one must have a striking idea, 
situation, or trait of character, and only one. 
The length of a story should be the same as the 
bigness of the idea, no bigger and no smaller.” 
Having an idea, the author must keep his mind 
definitely fixed upon it. “ Having a right start, 
it is not difficult to go straight ahead to the end 
successfully, in a simple and natural manner. 
Stillit is often puzzling to know what to select and 
what to reject of the many things that present 
themselves to the mind. The invariable rule 
should be, Put in nothing that has not a bear- 
ing on the catastrophe of the story, and omit 


nothing that has. It isa great temptation if 
one has a fine moral sentence, an apt phrase, 
or a terse anecdote or observation, to put it in 
just where it occurs to the mind; but the artistic 
story writer will sacrifice absolutely everything 
of that sort to the immediate interest of the 
story. That is to him everything. But ap- 
parently trivial details that are in the thread of 
the story must be put in. The secret of giving 
strength to astory is in a clever use of contrasts, 
but everything should tend to the bringing out 
of a single idea or particular thought of some 
kind, without which the story is valueless.” 

“The Central Idea” is next discussed, with 
the central idea in each of the stories in “ The 
Odd Number” taken for anillustration. ‘“ The 
beginner,” says the author, “ should always try 
to find large situations, because it is a great 
deal easier to handle them than the smaller 
ones. To takea very slight notion and build 
up a good story on it is the most difficult phase 
of the art. The idea is useless, however, until 
the moral idea or principle of life is added 
to it. 

“The second sort of story in our five differ- 
ent kinds,” he continues, “was the Fable, 
which is a story told expressly to illustrate a 
moral. Though ordinary dramatic short stories 
do not have a moral which shows itself, stil] 
under the surface of every story is something 
which corresponds to the moral, and which we 
will call ‘the soul of the stcry.’ The soul in 
any story is that element which makes the story 
significant for life, which makes it have a bear- 
ing on the problems of our existence. Tales 
of adventure may be clever and interesting, 
but a story is likely to live or die in proportion 
to the size of its soul, that is, in proportion as 
it is in some way significant for life. There is 
no rule for manufacturing the soul of a story; 
for just here, alas! we touch on the vast un- 
known which separates those who have stories 
to tell from those who have not, or who are not 
endowed with this sort of genius. But the 
soul of a story is born of much thinking about 
life and its principles, its inner meaning, its 
significance, whether intellectual, moral, or 
sentient. If one does not know something 
worth knowing about life, he has no material 
out of which to create a soul. The soul is 
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drawn out of the deep wells of our being, and 
in the written story it is the element which 
gives immortality.” 

“Character Study” is the subject of the suc- 
ceeding chapter. “The third kind of short 
story,” says the author, “is the Study, which 
may be a study of almost anything, but we may 
consider it the study of character. This is, 
then, the third element to be considered in the 
construction of a perfect story. The tale and 
the fable tell about people and what they do, 
but a great many kinds of people might do the 
things that are described. The finer the point 
of the story, the more it has a soul, rather than 
an obtrusive moral, the more individual must be 
the study of character. The comparison of the 
various elements in every perfect story to 
the different sorts of short stories ends here. 
The original idea or incident, the soul or moral, 
and the study of character cover the essential 
elements of the story. Each element is im- 
portant and indispensable in some form, in 
greater or less’ degree, but, perhaps, most 
depends on the character study. We shall 
hereafter view everything from that point. 

“Every perfect story which describes a hu- 
man drama,” the author goes on to say, “ must 
have one central character, to which all others 
are subservient. In a short story everything 
must be viewed from the standpoint of but one 
life. We may imagine a novel developing sev- 
eral lives completely. In a short story only 
one incident and one life history are considered. 
Lines of possibility run out in every direction. 
It is often a temptation to follow some of them 
out; but when the writer turns aside from the 
one line he has chosen to start with, the story 
is spoiled.” This important truth the author 
illustrates with some curious diagrams, based 
on Maupassant’s stories. He then goes on to 
discuss “ What Makes a Story Worth Telling.” 
The editor of one of the large magazines 
recently remarked to him, he says, “that the 
difficulty with the great mass of stories sent to 
him was not in lack of power to tell, but in the 
lack of something worth telling. The stories 
were nearly all well written commonplaces. To 
make a story worth the telling, in the first place, 
a story teller must be in touch with the thought 
and feeling of the public at any given time. 


What was a good story fifty years ago is not 
likely to be a good story now. It may have 
lasting elements, but those would be due to 
genius, a thing we are not now considering es- 
pecially. The keen observer will see the signs 
of the times and not insist on writing provincial 
stories when cosmopolitan ones are about te 
come chiefly into demand. If what he writes 
is worth anything, it must help the public think 
out the problems which are actually before it. 
What people like best. to know of is something 
that falls in naturally with their own lives, and 
consciously or unconsciously helps them in a 
practical way to live. If the writer wishes 
to interest the public (which is the meaning of 
success in writing ), he writes about the things 
the public are interested in, and not only this, 
but he tells something fresh or suggestive about 
these topics, or he holds his peace. If he 
merely writes for the sake of writing, he does 
not deserve to get into print. 

“It has always seemed a plausible plan to 
suppose that a man and a woman, if they sym- 
pathized with each other, could write a story 
very much better together than either could 
write alone. In such collaboration the man 
should make the plot, furnish the general phil- 
osophy of life, and work out the practical 
details of construction. In this sphere he 
should have full rein. Then the woman should 
write out the story in her own way, since she is 
almost invariably superior in taste, delicacy, 
and truth of expression.” 

The abstract so far given covers the first 
sixty pages of the book. In Part II. the author 
discusses “ How to Obtain a Good Command 
of Language,” “ Narrative, Description,and Dia- 
logue,” “The Setting of a Story,” “ Plot Con- 
struction,” “Imagination and Reality,” “ Con- 
trast,” “‘ Motive,” “ How to Observe Men and 
Women,” and “ The Test of Ability.” In a 
chapter headed “A Story Rewritten,” a short 
story is told in two different forms, and the 
differences in detail between them are dis- 
cussed. 

The book as a whole is a practical and useful 
work, and the beginner who studies it intelli- 
gently will get many helpful hints toward acquir- 
ing the art of successful short-story writing. 
William H. Hills, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything help- 
ful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

oe a * 

Suggestions for the improvement of THE 
WRITER are always in order from the readers 
of the magazine. 

* a a 

By an error of the types, which unfortunately 

escaped the attention of both proofreader and 


editor, the date 1819 was printed 1891 in the 
footnote on page 18 of the February WRITER. 
The author should not be held responsible for 
the inaccuracy. 

as 

A good example of how not to do it is 
afforded by the following copy of a letter re- 
ceived recently by the editor of a Boston news- 
paper : — 

Dear Sir: I should be pleased to submit to you a few 
pieces of poetry of mine. Your paper was specially recom- 
mended to me. 

I have done a little writing for different papers, among them 
being the PAtladelphia Ledger. 1 would like to have you pub. 
lish one or two pieces for me, and if you wish, I can furnish 
pieces right along for your paper. I can recommend [Here are 
given the names of an editor, two professors, and a minister], 
all of this city and all personally acquainted with myself and 
my writings. Professor —— has two songs of my composing. 
I will be very much pleased to hear from you at once, and will 
send you a few pieces if I hear from you. I have a number 
now ready for publication, and as your paper has been 
recommended to me by a prominent Bostonian, I prefer making 
arrangements with you for the future. Kindly answer at once. 
My address is —— ——. 

It is absurd for any writer to send to an 
editor such a letter as that. If he has “a few 
pieces of poetry” ready to publish, let him 
copy off one of them in his most legible style 
and submit it to the editor, enclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for its possible return. 
No references whatever will be necessary if his 
verses are good; if they are bad, recommenda- 
tions by all the editors, professors, and clergy- 
men in the world won’t help him. 

. * 

When an editor gets a doubtful poem, to- 
gether with a letter signed —for example — 
“S. L. S.,” and saying: — 

“Please publish. You may hear again from S. L. S., if 
encouraged by the publication of her composition.” 
the postscript almost invariably decides him not 


to publish the effusion. 


* 
* * 


The writer who sends a manuscript to an 
editor anonymously, or without asking for its 
return if rejected, does a foolish thing. He 
shows the editor that he values the manuscript 
cheaply, and he loses all possibility of placing 
it, in case the first editor to whom he submits 
it finds it unavailable. 

a*« 

The writer who does not enclose a stamped 

envelope with his manuscript has no reason to 
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complain if the editor who rejects it has to fold 
it otherwise than in the original creases when 
returning it. It is unreasonable to expect that 
an editor should keep envelopes of odd sizes on 
hand to enclose odd-sized manuscripts. 
* ° * 

The writer, who sends some verses to an 
editor, and says in a letter sent with them: — 

‘* The poetry I will give you, and I hope you will use it, as I 
can testify it is absolutely true.”’ 
forgets that truth is not the only quality in 
poetry that editors are looking for. 

W. H. H. 


2 


QUERIES. 








{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Is the Chicago Graphic still published? 
A. P. L. 


[The Chicago Graphic has been dead for 
nearly a year. — W. H. H.] 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 





I want to thank THE WRITER for the sugges- 
tion of a substitute for mucilage made in the 
January number. I have tried the paste de- 
scribed and find it not only better than anything 
of the kind that I have ever before used, but 
very much cheaper. It is the ideal mucilage 
for writers’ use. R. S. P. 

Denver, Colo. 





Have readers of THE WRITER noticed that 
the Mew York Herald now says on its edi- 
torial page : — 

All business, news, letters, or telegraphic despatches must be 
addressed New York Herald. 

Unless I am mistaken, the invariable rule 
used to be that all such matter should be 
addressed simply: “James Gordon Bennett, 
New York, N. Y.” I know that the printed 
envelopes furnished by the Hera/d to its cor- 


respondents used to be so addressed. A. F. 
Boston, Mass. 





Chancing to see a copy of THE WRITER for 
October last, I have read with interest Eliot C. 
True’s criticism of “Trilby,” and, while his 


reflections are true, they only seemed to me as 
so many charms, those defects he has pointed 
out. It cannot be that a writer who has shown 
himself such an artist as to capture by storm 
the English-speaking mind the world over, be it 
only for a day, in a book one-quarter French 
(which is in itself an affront unpardonable ), 
and giving an unheard-of and impossible case 
of hypnotism, which, if it ever is possible, un- 
hinges the individuality of the mind by making 
one man live into, and be, another— it cannot 
be possible, I maintain, that such a writer did 
not estimate the faults he left upon the page in 








writing his famous novel. J. R. 
Hypg Park, Mass. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
Tue GrowTH oF THE Ipytts or THE KinG. By Richard 


Jones, Ph. D. 161 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

Lippincott Co. 1894. 

Professor Jones has made an intelligent and 
faithful study of “ The Idylls of the King,” and 
of critical literature regarding Tennyson’s 
noblest work. The result is a concise and 
clearly-written book, showing the sources from 
which the poet drew his inspiration, and de- 
scribing the growth of his work. “He said 
well,” says the author in his preface, ** who said 
that only when we understand the conditions 
under which a truth or a poem arose, or a politi 
cal or philosophical system came to be, do we 
in reality understand what that is which has 
come to be.” With this in mind, Professor 
Jones discusses first the subject-matter of the 
“Tdylls,” next their beginnings, and finally 
the “ Idylls” as a completed work. He points 
out that Tennyson’s obligations to Malory have 
been overestimated, and shows that Tennyson 
must have been familiar with the versions of 
the Arthurian legend by Geoffrey of Mop- 
mouth, Ellis, and Nennius, as well as with that 
of Malory. An appendix gives a hitherto un- 
published version of Tennyson’s “To the 
Queen,” treats of the poet’s punctuation and 
use of capital letters, and discusses the possi- 
ble existence of another °’57 copy of the 
“Idylls.” Altogether the book will be of great 
value to any reader of the “ Idylls,” and will 
help the student of English literature to a bet- 
ter understanding of them. 


Philadelphia: J. B. 


Tue Ratstons. By F. Marion Crawford. Two volumes. 

Cloth, $2.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

“The Ralstons” is even a better book than 
“Katharine Lauderdale,” of which it is a con- 
tinuation. The story is simple and direct, and 
it is entertaining from the first page to the last. 
Mr. Crawford has undeniable skill in the por- 
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trayal of character, and the personages of his 
present series of New York novels are as dis- 
tinct and real as the characters in the Saraci- 
nesca series —and that is saying a great deal. 
New York life is depicted in “ The Ralstons ” 
with fidelity to detail, and in a most effective 
way. Itis pleasant to know that the story of 
the family that Mr. Crawford has created is to 
be continued still further, and there will be in- 
numerable readers ready for each successive 
volume, as long as he continues to write in such 
an entertaining fashion. 


Miss Cuerry-Biossom, or Tokyo. By John Luther Long. 
364 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1895. . 


Mr. Long’s story is a novelty in fiction. His 
heroine is a captivating Japanese girl, “ born in 
Japan, and modeled in America” during sev- 
eral years spent at a college near Philadelphia. 
The young secretary of the American legation 
at Yokohama falls in love with her, ignorant of 
the fact, which she herself wants to forget, that 
she was betrothed in childhood, according to 
Japanese custom, to the present under secretary 
of the legation. When her father finds how 
matters are going, serious complications result, 
and as Miss Cherry-Blossom is acting as pri- 
vate secretary to her father, a Japanese official, 
the case threatens to become, in a certain sense, 
an international question. The plot is compli- 
cated by the plottings of a young American 
woman, who tries to keep the secretary from 
Sakura-San and to hold him for her sister, by 
fair means or foul. The beginning of the boo 
is a little obscure, but the story improves 
steadily as it progresses, and the closing inci- 
dents especially are dramatic and exciting. 
The character of Miss Cherry-Blossom is most 
attractively portrayed. 

Tue White Company. By A. Conan Doyle. 362 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 185. 
Treasure Istanp. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 238 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 

These two new volumes in the Globe 
Library are well-printed on good paper, and 
are generally satisfactory so far as typography 
is concerned. It would be hard to find two 
more interesting stories. 


Martin Hewitt, Investicator. By Arthur Morrison. 
264pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 
1895. 


Martin Hewitt is a second Sherlock Holmes. 
If Arthur Morrison is not Conan Doyle, as 
some have thought he might be, he is a clever 
imitator. The detective cases of Martin 
Hewitt are interesting, and the stories of them 
are told in an attractive way. 

Jean Beutn, THe Frencu Rostnson Crusoe. Translated 


frem the Frenchof Alfred de Bréhat. Illustrated. 350 pp. 
Cteth, $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1895. 


The story of the French Robinson Crusoe 





is full of healthy excitement and adventure, 
and it teaches useful lessons by showing how 
Jean and his companions adapted themselves 
to their surroundings after being cast ship- 
wrecked upon an uninhabited part of the coast 
of Africa. The book is an admirable one for 
young people, and older readers, too, will find 
it interesting. 


In Witp Ross Time. 


By Amanda M. Douglas. 299 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 

The stories of Miss Douglas always have a 
good moral, and they are entertaining as well! 
as elevating. “In Wild Rose Time” is one of 
the best books that she has written, and will 
increase largely the number of her aamirers. 
Tue Pancuma Mupa. By Rounseville Wildman  Illus- 

trated. 139 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. San Francisco: Overland 

Monthly Publishing Co. 1894. 

This story by the editor of the Overlan 
Monthly is reprinted from the pages of that 
magazine. It is a tropical romance, and nar- 
rates the exciting experiences of two Americans 
during a war among the native princes of the 
Malayan peninsula. An attractive love story 
runs through the book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.) 


Parurp, or Pokanoket. An Indian Drama. By Alfred 
Antoine Furman. 136 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: 
Stettiner, Lambert, & Co. 1894. 


Srpney Forrester. By Clement Wilkes. 35: pp. Paper, 
socents. New York: H W. Hagemann. 1895. 


Sapruo, aNd Otuer Sonos. By L. B. Pemberton. 


72 pp. 
Paper. Published by the Author. 1895. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Caine. — Hall Caine told me in London that 
it took him three whole years to write “ The 
Manxman,” and that he did very little else dur- 
ing this time. He wrote it more carefully, per- 
haps, than any other book he ever produced, 
having the feeling all along that the story would 
make his reputation. His methods of writing 
the book differed, too, from those which he 
usually follows. “Hardly one passage of the 
book was written with pen in hand,” said Mr. 
Caine. “I used to wake early in the morning, 
usually about 5 o’clock, prop myself up in bed, 
and with closed eyes think out the part of the 
story which I was to write that day, until not 
only the situations took shape, but every pass- 
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age found expression. I would lie in bed that 
way for about three hours, then rise and write 
down what I had thoughtout. This would take 
me about an hour, after which I would have my 
breakfast and do nothing but read for the en- 
tire day until evening, when I would devote an 
hour or so to revising or recasting what I had 
written in the morning. Then I usually spent 
about half the night thinking out the next situa- 
tion. It was a bad way of working, and it 
almost broke my health. I wouldn’t advise it 
for others, and I wouldn’t do it again for a good 
deal."— Edward W. Bok, in the New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


Crawford. —F. Marion Crawford gives the 
following account in McClure’s Magazine of 
his methods of work: “ Since my first novel or 
two I always see the end of the story from the 
start. When I have thought it over in this way, 
I take a large sheet of paper, and, having de- 
cided on the size of the book, | make up my 
mind that it shall have, say, twenty-four chap- 
ters. Along the left margin I mark the num- 


bers of these chapters, one under the other, a 


line for each. If it is to be in three volumes, 
as most of my novels are in England, I place a 
horizontal mark after each eight chapter num- 
bers. That indicates the volume. Then, after 
the manner of a playwright choosing what he 
calls his ‘ curtain situation,’ I decide on the cul- 
minating incident in each volume, and also de- 
cide in which chapter it shall fall, and place a 
catch-word indicating that situation on the line 
. with the chapter number. Then I fill in forthe 
other chapters a catch-word or phrase which 
indicates the minor incidents in succession that 
culminate in the major incident. Of course, all 
these things do not come at once, and I may 
fill in, from time to time, after I have begun the 
novel. But when the skeleton is comparatively 
complete, I begin to work. Along the right- 
hand margin I write down the calendar of the 
novel, as it may be called, from day to day. If 
it is a novel in which the action takes place in a 
very short time, I write down not only the day 
of the month and week, but the hour of the day, 
so that the action of the story may move logi- 
cally. With this skeleton of the novel before 
me, I write with great rapidity. Indeed, I have 
found that if I write a novel slowly my concep- 


tion of the leading characters may change from 
week to week, so that in the end the novel is 
not artistically so forcible or so complete as 
those written rapidly. You will understand, of 
course, that after the novel is begun I may have 
to shift the position of the leading incidents 
and alter the general arrangement. One of my 
stories, ‘ Marxio’s Crucifix,’ which is not a long 
novel, I wrote in ten days, in its original form, 
as it appeared serially. Afterward two chap- 
ters were added for book publication. ‘The 
Tale of a Lonely Parish’ I wrote in twenty-four 
days —one chapter a day, of about 5,000 words. 
Both of those stories were easy to write, be- 
cause I was perfectly familiar with the back- 
ground of each. I had once studied silver carv- 
ing with a skilled workman, and the idea sug- 
gested itself to me to write a story about an 
atheist who should put his life and soul into 
the carving of a crucifix. With that for a 
motive, the story wrote itself. In the case of 
‘The Lonely Parish’ I found myself with a 
promise unredeemed, given to my publishers, 
for a novel at a certain date, as I had already 
sold the novel which I had intended for them 
to a magazine for serial publication. So I 
looked around in my memory for some spot 
which was thoroughly familiar to me as a back- 
ground for my novel —so familiar that I need 
not invent details, but simply call them up from 
my memory. I immediately thought of the lit- 
tle village of Hatfield Regis, in Hertfordshire, 
where I was sent as a pupil toaclergyman. | 
lifted that little village bodily out of my memory 
and put it into my story, even to the extent of 
certain real names and localities.” 


Emerson. — It was Emerson’s practice to set 
down in his journal his detached thoughts as 
soon as they had taken shape. Whenever he 
had a lecture to prepare, he selected from this 
journal those sentences which seemed to bear 
on the subject of his discourse, adding what- 
ever other illustrations or anecdotes suggested 
themselves to him at the moment. “In writing 
my thoughts,” he declared, “ I seek no order,, 
or harmony, or results. I am not careful to 
see how they comport with other thoughts and 
other words — I trust them for that — any more 
than how any one minute of the year is related 
to any other remote minute which yet I know 
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is so related. The thoughts andthe minutes 
obey their own magnetism, and will certainly 
reveal themselves in time.” To Emerson an 
essay was rather a collection of single sayings 
than a harmonious whole. He was keen-eyed 
and clear-sighted enough to understand his 
own shortcomings, and he once said that every 
sentence of his was an “ infinitely repellent par- 
ticle.” His thoughts did not form a glittering 
chain; they were not even loosely linked to- 
gether. They lay side by side, like unset gems 
ina box. Emerson was rather a poet with 
moments of insight than a systematic phil- 
osopher. The lack of structure in his essays 
was,in a measure, due also to the way they 
were written. — Brander Matthews, in St. Nich- 
olas. 


Harrison.— Mrs. Burton Harrison was for- 
merly Constance Cary, of Virginia, granddaugh- 
ter of Thomas, the ninth Lord Fairfax. Her 
childhood was passed in the luxurious atmos- 
phere of one of the most cultivated homes that 
the Old Dominion afforded. Soon after the 


war Miss Cary went abroad with her mother, 
where she remained for some time, storing her 


mind and her memory with much that she has 
since made available. Returning to America, 
she was married to Mr. Burton Harrison, and 
since then her home has been in New York 
City. 

She made her literary début in the columns 
of Scribner’s in 1876, in a pleasing article en- 
titled “A Little Centennial Lady,” which was 
an account of the diary of domestic events kept 
by her great-aunt, little Sally Fairfax, the pet of 
General Washington. Mrs. Harrison’s next 
venture was in “Golden-Rod,” a story of 
Mount Desert, imaginary reminiscences of a 
summer’s sojourn on that rock-bound coast. 
The story which has done most to attract 
attention to Mrs. Harrison as a writer of fic- 
tion is the “ Anglomaniacs,” which appeared 
in 1889. 

The next year, “Flower de Hundred,” the 
tale of a Virginia plantation during its years of 
prosperity, and its subsequent ruin by the war, 
attested its writer’s versatility. ‘“ Sweet Bells 
Out of Tune” and “A Bachelor Maid” have 
since been published. In the spring of 1893, 
Mrs. Harrison allowed herself a series of wan- 


derings in several European countries, one of 
the results of which has been a story called “An 
Errant Wooing,” now being published in serial 
form in the Century. Besides her novels, Mrs. 
Harrison has written several charming books 
for children, and a series of papers on historical 
subjects, and has translated and adapted from 
the French a number of comedies. — Baltimore 
News. 


Steel.— Mrs. Flora A. Steel, whose “Tales 
of the Punjaub,” a collection of the folk tales of 
India, have attracted wide attention, is the 
youngest of a family of three sons and two 
daughters, her father having been for some 
time sheriff clerk of Forfarshire. Mrs. Steel’s 
husband is a retired Indian civilian, and more 
than twenty years of her married life were 
spent in India. She has acquired five of the 
native Indian dialects, and can thus pursue 
studies in folk-lore which even learned philolo- 
gists, who know only the written languages, 
could not accomplish. She is described as 
“a bright, cheerful, ruddy-complexioned little 
woman, somewhat more than fifty years of age, 
with a fine head of gray hair, and a merry 
twinkle in her eyes.” Mrs. Steel is at present 
in the Punjaub, armed with a camera for the 
pictures which are to be made into magic lan- 
tern slides to illustrate the Indian lectures that 
she intends to deliver on her return home next 
year.— Boston Advertiser. 


Ward.— Mrs. Humphry Ward writes to the 
Critic that for more than ten years now she has 
been plagued with a form of writer’s cramp, 
which makes the writing of every day, whether 
literary work or correspondence, a burden. “It 
does not get worse, but it is always there, and I 
seem to be always fencing with my letters so as 
to get off with as few as possible. On the 
other hand, I have never broken myself in to 
dictation, as I ought to have done, and, except 
for business letters, cannot get over a perfectly 
childish dislike to it." —/ndianapolis Fournal. 


s 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ The publisher of Tut Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is givea, the 
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periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 





Tue AuTHor oF Tritsy. ( Autobiographic Interview with 
Du Maurier.) Robert H. Sherard. Illustrated. McClure’s 
Magasine (18 c. ) for April. 

Tue Pierre Loti op Private Lire. Madame Adam. 
Illustrated. McClure’s Magazine (18 c. ) for April. 

Hatt Carne (Series of portraits ). 
(18 c. ) for April. 

Tue ArT oF SHORT-STORY WRITING. 
Harte. Arena (53 c.) for April. 

Josgeru Jerrerson aT Home. William E. Bryant. 
trated. New England Magazine (28 c.) for April. 

Stupies or CutLpHoop — Later Procress in LANGUAGE. 
Professor James Sully. Popular Science Monthly (53. ) for 
April. 

Some Curiositigs of TuinkinG. Professor M. Allen 
Starr. Popular Science Monthly ( 53 c.) for April. 

AMERICAN Woop-ENGRAVERS. William B. Closson. 
trated. Scribner's (28 c. ) for April. 

Literary ADVANTAGES OF SCOTCH. 
Scribner’ s (28 c.) for April. 

Bucotic JouRNALISM OF THE WesT. 
Lippincott’ s (28 c. ) for April. 

Tue Woman.ingess oF LirzERARY Women. 
nethy. Lippincott’s (28 c.) for April. 

Henry WapswortH LonGrgeLiow. Illustrated. Brander 
Matthews. S?, Nicholas (28 c.) for April. 


Tue Literature or CuttpHoop. Tadle Talk ( 130.) for 
April. 


McClure’s Magazine 
Walter Blackburn 


Illus- 


Illus- 
The Point of View. 
Mary E. Stickney. 


J. W. Aber- 


Art’s COLLABORATION WITH LITERATURE. Illustrated. 
Edward King. Monthly Illustrator ( 33 c. ) for April. 

Tue Hearturut Tong FoR AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Richard Burton. Forum (28 c.) for April. 

Ropert Lovis Stevenson. C. T. Copeland. 
Monthly ( 38 c.) for April. 

New York Newssoys. Illustrated. Kathleen Matthew. 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly ( 28 c.) for April. 


Atlantic 


In MANXLAND. Illustrated. E. Rimbault Dibdin. Maga- 
sine of Art (38 c.) for April. 
Some REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN AUTHORS. With por- 


traits of F. Marion Crawford, Julian Hawthorne, Thomas 
Nelson Page, Frank R. Stockton, Edward Bellamy, Richard 
Harding Davis, Brander Matthews, Lawrence Hutton, E. C. 
Stedman, William Drysdale, T. B. Aldrich, Ella Wheeler 


Wilcox. Arthur Hornblow. Peterson's (13 c.) for April. 
New York Newspaper Women. With portraits. Mar- 
gherita Arlina Hamm, Peterson’s (13 c. ) for April. 
Tue Newspaper Woman. With portraits. Emma B. 
Kaufman. Arthur’s Home Magazine (13 c. ) for April. 
Practica PHoto-EnGcravinc. —I. A C. Austin. Wil- 
son’s Photographic Magazine (33 c. ) for March. 
Wituiam James. With portrait. Herbert Nichols. Book 


Buyer (13 c.) for March. 
RicHarp Burton. With portrait. 
Book Buyer (13 c.) for March. 
Copper, STEEL, AND BANK NoTE ENGRAVING. 
C. W. Dickinson, Jr. 
March. 
BooxKBINDING: 
derson. 


Arthur Reed Kimball. 


Illustrated. 
Popular Science Monthly (53 c.) for 


Its Processes AND IpgaL. T. J. C. San- 
Popular Science Monthly ( 53 c. ) for March. 


Tue Two Erernat Typss in FICTION. 
Mabie. Forum (28 c.) for March. 

CHARLOTTE Bronte’s PLace in LITERATURE. 
Harrison. Forum (28c.) for March. 

A GLImPsE INTO THE LiFs oF Louisa M. ALcorTrT. 
Hubbard Martin. Colorado Woman (18 c.) for March. 

Joun Crark Rippatu. With portrait. 
views (28 c.) for March. 

A Day witu Joaquin MILLER. 
Arena (53 c. ) for March. 

Mark TWAIN AND Paut Bourcet. 
American Review (53 c. ) for March. 

Tue Ovp Putpit aNp THe New. Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, 
North American Review (53 c. ) for March. 


Hamilton W. 
Frederic 

Susan 
Review of Re- 
Helen E. Gregory-Flesher. 


Max O’Rell. Morth 


On THE Make-up oF Humor. D. H. Hill, Jr. Southern 
Magazine (18 c. ) for March. 
Ropert Louis Stevenson. Young E. Allison. Southern 


Magazine ( 18 c. ) for March. 

Tue Bancrort Lisprary. Illustrated. 
Overland Monthly (28 c.) for March. 

F. Marion Crawrorp: A Conversation. Illustrated 
Robert Bridges. McClure’s Magazine (18 c. ) for March 

PHOTOMRBCHANICAL PRINTING Processes. Ernest Edwards. 
American Journal of Photography (28 c.) for March. 

Ovtver Wenpett Hormes. Reprinted from Quurter/y 
Review in Littell’s Living Age (21 ¢. ) for March 2. 

Curistina Rosetti. Mrs. Alice Meynell. Reprinted from 
New Review in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) for March 2 

Curistina Rosetti. Arthur Christopher Benson. Re- 
printed from National Review in Littell’s Living Age (2« c. ) 
for March 9. 

Tue New Boston Pustic Lisrary. 
Weekly ( 13 c.) for March 16. 

Cuarves Gayarre. With portrait. 
per’s Weekly (13 c.) for March 30. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Hezekiah Butterworth has completed his 
plans for a long-contemplated trip to South 
America, Spain, and the Holy Land. He will 
sail May 4, and will be absent about a year. 

Henry W. Fischer, a contributor to the mag- 
azines, now has an editorial position with 
Munsey’s. 


J. J. Peatfield. 


Illustrated. Harper's 


John Dimitry. Aar- 








Miss Minnie Gilmore, daughter of the late 
bandmaster, Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, 
written two novels and a number of 
stories and poems. 


has 
short 


G. W. Smalley, for many years the London 
correspondent of the Mew York Tribune, has 
accepted the position of correspondent of the 
London Times in New York. 

Miss Alice Brown will soon publish a volume 


of New England stories, entitled ‘“ Meadow 
Grass.” 


Mrs. Harrison (“Lucas Malet”) is on her 
way back from India. 
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Henry B. Robinson, author of “ Men Born 
Equal,” is an Englishman by birth. He came 
to America twelve years ago, and began work 
on the Mew York Tribune. He is now the 
editor of the Railway Age. 

Albert Matthews, the author of “A Bundle 
of Papers” and ‘ Ruminations,” and the 
“ Paul Siegvolk” of the literary weeklies, is the 
stepfather of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Edgar Shepherd, and Mrs. Fearing Gill, all of 
whom are sisters. Mr. Matthews is a lawyer 
by profession, with a penchant for literature. 


Miss Rhoda Broughton, the famous novelist, 
lived for many years at Oxford, and she de- 
scribed the university city cleverly in her 
novel, “Belinda.” She has removed now to 
Richmond. 

Articles of much merit on financial and in- 
dustrial subjects have appeared during the 
winter from the pen of James M. Glenn, of 
Cincinnati. Mr. Glenn is sixty-five years old, 
and is president of the chamber of commerce 
of Cincinnati. He is a retired merchant, who 
last year became chief owner of the Cincinnati 
Daily Tribune. He writes the Tribune’s most 
telling local editorials, and regards his literary 
success with as much surprise as pleasure. 


Anna Robeson Brown, author of “ Alain of 
Halfdene,” is a Philadelphia girl, the daughter 
of the late Henry Armitt Brown. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin was married 
March 30 to George Christopher Riggs, of 
New York city, at All Souls’ Unitarian church. 


Moncure D. Conway spent a fortnight in 
Paris at the end of February, working in the 
government archives, where he discovered some 
further Paine documents. He is now in Lon- 
don again, preaching every Sunday at the 
South-place Chapel. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, with her daughter, 
Mrs. Hall, will soon sail for Europe. They are 
going over to be with Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott 
at her home in Rome, as she is not able to come 
to America this year. 


Marion Crawford includes the ability to read 
Russian at sight among his many accomplish- 
ments. Mr. Crawford, by the way, has just 
returned to Italy. 


Miss Agnes Repplier was in Rome, at last 
accounts. 


Charles E. L. Wingate, whose book, “ Shake- 
speare’s Heroines,” is soon to be published, is 
the managing editor of the Boston Fournal, and 
the Boston correspondent of the Critic, and has 
already published a genealogical history, a 
“ Dramatic Year Book,” and a novel, entitled 
“An Impossible Possibility.” 

Mr. Hitchens, who now acknowledges him- 
self to be the author of “The Green Carna- 
tion,” has succeeded G. Bernard Shaw as musi- 
cal critic of the London World. 


R. K. Munkittrick, who began life as a writer 
of humorous paragraphs, and is now devoting 
himself almost entirely to writing serious verse, 
celebrated his forty-second birthday anniversary 
this month. Mr. Munkittrick lives at Summit, 
N. J., not far from Hamilton Mabie. Frank R. 
Stockton and A. B. Frost live but a short dis- 
tance above him at Coavent Station. 


The Study is a new monthly magazine for 
preachers, published by Rev. H. M. Douglass, 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt. Each number will have 
articles by preachers of all denominations, 
together with illustrative material. 

The Home Review is a new monthly pub- 
lished by the Harvey Publishing Company, 203 
Broadway, New York city. 


The Bidelot, published by Thomas R. 
Mosher, Portland, Me., is “a reprint of poetry 
and prose for book lovers, chosen in part from 
scarce editions and sources not generally 
known.” 


Campbell's Illustrated Monthly is a new 
Chicago periodical. The current number con- 
tains portraits of Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
of the late Professor Swing, with biographical 
sketches. Many of the celebrated paintings of 
Europe are reproduced in copper-plate engrav- 
ings. J. B. Campbell, 215 Madison street, 
Chicago, is the publisher. 


Moods, a Fournal Intime, is a new Philadel- 
phia publication which “hopes to fill the 
breach between art and letters.” 


The American Fewess is a new Chicago 


monthly, devoted to social, religious, and 
literary subjects. 
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The American Fabian is a new journal 
edited and published in Boston. It is intended 
to be the medium for uniting social reforms, 
for leading the way to aconception of socialism 
“broad enough, free enough, practical enough 
to include all that is of value.” 


The Basis: A Fournal of Citizenship, is a 
new weekly magazine started by Judge Albion 
W. Tourgee at Buffalo, N. Y. The publishers 
make a number of prize offers for manuscripts, 
but each manuscript submitted in competition 
must be accompanied by a certain number of 
subscriptions. 


Montreal has a new French monthly, Za 
Revue Nationale. The February number con- 
tains portraits of all the contributors to it, 
including one of Louis Fréchette. 

Maine Outings is a new monthly magazine 
published at Portland, and devoted to out-door 
life in Maine. 

John Brisben Walker, the millionaire owner 
of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, is planning to 
start a weekly paper after the style of Harfer’s 
Weekly. 

The publication office of Public Opinion has 
been removed from Washington, D. C., to New 
York city, Clinton Hall, Astor place. The typo- 
graphical appearance of the paper has been 
much improved. Public Opinion is simply in- 
dispensable to any one who wants to keep well- 
informed on the progress of current thought. 

The Spire (Grove Hall, Boston) is a new lit- 
erary journal issued once in three weeks. It 
offers a prize of $25 for the best short poem on 
“Love” submitted by a three-months’ sub- 
scriber before May 1. In other words, each 
poem submitted must be accompanied by a 
twenty-five-cent subscription. 


The Outlook, New York, offers three prizes, 
of $50, $30, and $20, respectively, for the best 
specimens of amateur photography on subjects 
relating to out-of-door summer life, pastime, 
travel, and recreation, submitted before April 
30. Contestants must be, at the time specimens 
are submitted, subscribers to the Outlook or 
members of the immediate families of sub- 
scribers. It is desired that a few lines describ- 
ing each photograph shall be furnished by the 
maker. 


Our Animal Friends offers a prize of $50 
for the best story treating of animals or animal 
life, submitted by a subscriber before May r. 
Stories must be typewritten, and must not ex- 
ceed 1,000 words. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to John P. Haines, 10 East 22d 
street, New York. 


The Patria Club of New York offers these 
prizes, to be awarded May 29: A $25 gold 
medal and a $15 silver medal for the best and 
second best papers prepared by teachers in 
kindergarten schools on the subject, “ How 
May the Kindergarten System Be Used to the 
Greatest Advantage to Awaken in Children a 
Love of Country?” 


Blue and Gray has removed its headquarters 
to Washington, D. C. 


Modern Art is about to remove from its 
present quarters in Indianapolis to more con- 
genial surroundings in Boston. Mr. Bowles, 
the editor and publisher, has made arrange- 
ments with the Prang Company whereby the 
company will give Modern Art the benefit of 
its capital and field. Mr. Bowles will remain 
the editor, with a half interest in the magazine, 
and, in addition, will advise with Mr. Prang in 
determining upon artistic features of the Prang 
publications. 


The Christian Inquirer has been bought by 
the Examiner (New York) and will be no 
longer published. 


Mrs. French Sheldon has severed her connec- 


tion with A/rica, a late journalistic venture in 
Chicago. 


Mrs. M. A. Jackson, of Charlotte, N. C., 
whose husband was General Stonewall Jackson, 
is announced as the new editor-in-chief of 
Woman, a monthly published at Richmond, 
Va. Mrs. Jackson gave evidence of her lit- 
erary ability in her “ Life and Letters of Stone- 
wall Jackson.” 


An English edition of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine will be published in London by 
Routledge & Sons. 


The Mew York Sun insists that New York 
ought to have a monument in honor of James 
Fenimore Cooper, the greatest 
romancer. 


American 
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The American News Company, it is reported, 
will begin to manufacture and publish a large 
new line of 12mos this year. W. B. Perkins, 
formerly with the Lothrop Company, and with 
De Wolfe, Fiske, & Co., of Boston, will act as 
manager of this department. 


No. 3 of Elbert Hubbard’s “ Little Journeys 
to the Homes of Good Men and Great” de- 
scribes a visit to William E. Gladstone, and 
No. 4a similar visit to John Ruskin. The pub- 
lishers are G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and the series 
is a very attractive one. 


The study of mind, perhaps the most fasci- 
nating branch of science, receives much atten- 
tion in the April Popular Science Monthly. 
Professor M. Allen Starr, M. D., of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, opens 
the number with an account of “ Some Curiosi- 
ties of Thinking.” His cases include persons 
with various strange hallucinations, and some 
with a single curiously defective or greatly 
superior faculty. Professor Sully’s paper on 
“Later Progress in Language ”— the seventh 
of his Studies of Childhood — gives insight into 
mental action from another point of view. 


An English reviewer proposes that for a year 
all books should be issued anonymously, that 
readers might free themselves from their pres- 
ent prejudices, and each writer’s popularity 
might be tested, unaided by his previous 
reputation. 


To illustrate Darwin’s modesty, John Murray 
says that the famous naturalist once came to 
see his father, and brought with him a manu- 
script. As he laid it on the table he said: 
“Mr. Murray, here is a book which has cost 
me many years of hard labor; the preparation 
of it has afforded me the greatest interest, but 
I can hardly hope that it will prove of any in- 
terest to the general public. Will you bring it 
out as you have my other books?” The book 
was the famous work on “ Earthworms,” which 
in the course of three months reached a fifth 
edition. 


Macmillan & Co. expect to have ready about 
Easter a biography of the late Professor E. A. 
Freeman, edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, 
Dean of Winchester. 


S. R. Crockett, whom the “ Stickit Minister’ 
made famous, is said to have now an assured 
income of $25,000 a year, and to have con- 
tracted to do enough literary work to keep his 
pen busy for the rest of the century. Only 
recently he occupied a pulpit in a Scotch vil- 
lage church on a salary of $1,200. Mr. Crock- 
ett, by the way, is writing a life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


The late Professor Austin Phelps’ well-known 
work, “ English Style in Public Discourse,” has 
been condensed, revised, and supplemented by 
Professor H. A. Frink, of Amherst, in a man- 
ner to adapt the work for general use as a text- 
book on rhetoric. It will be published shortly 
by the Scribners, under the title, “‘ Rhetoric: 
Its Theory and Practice.” 


The first book of a juvenile series by James 
Riley will be published by Lee & Shepard in 
the fall. It will deal with farm life in New 
England, with which Mr. Riley has been made 
familiar by personal experience. 

The Review of Reviews for April has pic- 
tures of John Stuart Blackie, Edwin D. Mead, 
Melvil Dewey, Arthur J. Balfour, W. E. Glad- 
stone, and Herbert Spencer. The March num- 
ber had pictures of Colonel George E. Waring, 
Jr., and John Clark Ridpath. 

The Monthly Jilustrator (New York) for 
April is crowded with pictures in the best style 
of modern art. Its letterpress, also, is of high 
quality. No other art magazine has such ele- 
ments of popularity. 

It is proposed to place in Boston a memorial 
to Francis Parkman. Subscriptions may be 
sent to the treasurer of the committee, Henry 
L. Higginson, 44 State street. ’ 

The Bostonian completed its first volume 
with its March number. It has steadily im- 
proved since its first issue, and fill8 well its 
peculiar field. 

Miss Braddon, the novelist, has lost her hus- 
band, John Maxwell. He was a publisher, and 
thirty-five years ago started Zemple Bar. 

Professor John Stuart Blackie died in Edin- 
burgh March 2, aged eighty-five. 

Maturin M. Ballou died in Cairo, Egypt, 
March 27, aged seventy-four. 





